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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

IN CATHAY 

HO shall outwit death but he who builds, 
who sings, but he who creates beauty too 
beautiful to die? 

It is morning in Peking. The Forbidden 
City lifts its yellow roofs to the sun, roofs 
that curve to their tips like a slim new moon and perch 
brave files of mocking animals. It is the third reign from 
the great founder of the dynasty — that conqueror of the 
world who destroyed his enemies and levelled their monu- 
ments, and who lies entombed in the Southern Hills, guarded 
by stone beasts and counsellors who hush the desert. Now 
have his son, and his son's son, magnificently reigning, com- 
manded the builder, the carver, the painter, to erect and 
adorn new monuments more haughty than the old; and the 
poet to chant their glory in high words, to the sound of 
flutes and fountains. 

Today a long procession winds over the bridge — the 
high-curving moon-marble bridge whose balustrade is curled 
into sea-foam and coiled into dragons. Below pink lotus 
flowers push out of the shining water, and beyond a slender 
tiled pagoda blooms in purple and turquoise out of the green. 
Little laughing boys pass by, bearing high poles with long 
pointed streamers that gild the wind. Men follow with 
banners — oh, hundreds! — silken banners that lift to the sun, 
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in patterned embroideries of many colors, the glory of him — 
the Emperor — and his ancestors. Banners round and square, 
banners blue and crimson, white cylindrical banners whose 
story never ends: borne by ivory-colored, slant-eyed men in 
silken coats aflare like rainbows. 

And who are these bringing gifts? In the hand of one 
is a bowl glazed with the blue of forgotten seas: another 
holds high a long-necked silver swan, tall in its pride. In 
the carved box of another is rolled a landscape painted, in 
powder of malachite and lapis lazuli, with the dreams of 
ten thousand years. Another brings a vase in the four colors, 
pictured with ladies of an ancient reign, court ladies in 
trellised gardens, with kingfisher-feather jewels in their 
hair and rich robes enwinding their slow'little feet. And 
others bear precious charms carved in turquoise and ame- 
thyst and emerald, or little ivory sages in lacquered boxes, 
or finely tapestried silken panels woven into fables of the 
phoenix bird. And one lifts high a wonder-work of moon- 
white jade, wrought day after day, life after life, into an 
image of Lord Buddha throned on the lotus, Lord Buddha 
with jasper eyes fixed in rapture, his right hand extending 
two fingers to bless the world. 

But where are they going, these gift-bearers, attended by 
eunuchs in gorgeous coats, each worth a mandarin's tribute; 
by palace guards mailed and sworded and terrible ; by musi- 
cians ringing bells and beating drums, by hordes of retainers 
more gorgeous than poppies in the sun ? And followed — yes 
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— by princes and viceroys from far provinces, each with his 
strange and splendid retinue ? 

They turn from the bridge into the lacquered walk, whose 
pillared roof, tiled without and painted within, answers with 
many colors the challenge of the sun. Slowly they file be- 
tween the crimson columns, and draw near the bright roofs 
of the sacred dwelling, to prostrate themselves before the 
Dragon Throne, and lay their gifts in heaps beneath it. 
For is it not the birthday of the Son of Heaven — of him, the 
mighty and glorious, brother of the sun and sister of. the 
moon, who shall possess the earth ten thousand years! 

The gilded banners salute the sacred roofs of six colors, 
the roofs yellow and green, turquoise and heliotrope, blue- 
green and sapphire softly shining, with the little guardian 
animals ever peeking and prinking at the corners^ They 
begin to ascend the low white steps to the Hall of Audiences, 
while the long procession lies winding like a serpent back 
through the walk, over the bridge, into the wood and beyond. 

Why do they halt and delay — a moment, a prayer's 
length, hour after hour? Why do the long lines pause mo- 
tionless, their rich robes and trappings a-sparkle in the sun? 
Why does the Son of Heaven linger alone in the anteroom, 
contemplative, absorbed, ecstatic? — the Son of Heaven, ra- 
diant with youth and power, his yellow k'o-sse robe woven 
with the twelve symbols of power, his brow adorned with 
the magic emerald carved long ago by his divine ancestors in 
heaven ? Why does he not rise, and go forth to his dragon- 
carved throne, and take proud possession of his state — 
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while the long files approach and fall prostrate before him, 
and heap their gifts at his feet? 

The Son of Heaven sits motionless in his yellow robe 
with its twelve symbols of power, his brow lit green by the 
magic emerald. Hour after hour he sits cross-legged, con- 
templative, while the long procession waits in the sun. 

For the Son of Heaven is making a poem — a little poem 
in five lines which shall give sound and shape to the world. 

H.M. 



REVIEWS 

The Man on the Hill-Top, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Ken- 

nerley. 

Blank verse — unrhymed iambic pentameter — has been 
recognized as an expressive medium of intimate spiritual 
biography ever since the voice of Marlowe's Faustus said to 
the dream-woman of his desire: 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

The dullness of most contemporary blank verse seems to 
be imparted by the author's total failure to handle the ex- 
tremely varied accent, and conversational intervals, of the 
line, with any vital understanding of its sovereign power in 
speaking the movement of meditation, the pacing step of ab- 
sorbed revery, as it slowly turns a corner down the mysteri- 
ous cloisters of the soul. 
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